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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the REPORTER is to spread information, and articles ave necessarily 
quoted which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be 
held responsible.] 








Portuguese Slave Labour. 


The following letter on this subject has been received from the 

Foreign Office :— 
FoREIGN OFFICE, 
28th January, 1909. 

Sir,—With reference to previous correspondence respecting contract 
labour in Portuguese West Africa, I am directed by the Secretary, Sir 
E, Grey, to state that Captain Paula Cid, the official sent out to 
West Africa to inquire into and report upon the Servical system, has 
returned to Portugal, and that his report upon Angola is being considered 
by the Portuguese Government. 

With regard to the labour system in San Thomé and Principe, I am 
to inform you that revised labour regulations for the Islands were pub- 
lished by Decree in the ‘‘ Diario do Governo,’’ January gth, it having 
been found necessary, as is stated in a short preamble, to amend the 
provisions contained in the Decree of April 23rd last with regard to 
medical assistance to the labourers and the hygienic condition of the 
native population, and also to improve the management of the labour and 
repatriation fund and the system by which contributions from the 
labourers are collected. 

A memorandum showing what changes have been introduced into the 
Decree of April 23rd, 1908, is enclosed. 

I am, etc., 
(Signed) W. LANGLEY. 
To the Secretary, 
British and Foveign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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This information is not of a kind to give us any satisfaction. The 
nature of Captain Paula Cid’s report has not yet been made public, but 
we earnestly hope that our Government will continue to make strong 
representations to the Portuguese Government on the subject, as we can 
see little or no hope of any reforms except from outside. 

Some of the amendments mentioned in the, memorandum relate 
to such minor matters as agencies, rules for agents and fees 
payable by them on registering contracts. Apparently more im- 
portant is the article which provides that half the amount of their 
wages shall be paid to the labourers monthly instead of two-fifths of the 
minimum wage as before; thus half the wages, instead of three-fifths, is 
to be retained for the labour and repatriation fund. 

Another new article provides that when contracts are renewed, the 
wages, increased by not less than 10 per cent., are to be paid in full 
to the labourers without any deduction for the repatriation fund. 

Several revised articles relate to medical attendance, and the housing 
of the servigaes. More regular visitation of estates by the doctors is 
prescribed, and the islands are divided into sanitary districts, each having 
a resident doctor, duly qualified. Women are exempted from work for 
longer periods before and after child-bearing, and fresh rules are laid 
down for new buildings and the housing of the labourers. 

That these revised regulations are but palliatives, and do not in any 
way touch the necessary and central evils of the labour system is very 
obvious. We knew already that arrangements were made for medical 
attendance on the servicaes, and that on the better estates, at any rate, 
the labourers are well housed. But like all systems of slave labour the 
Portuguese servical system is incapable of reform; it must be abolished. 


It may be inferred from articles which have been appearing in the 
Portuguese Press, and the defensive attitude taken up.in them on the 
San Thomé labour system, that there is a good deal of sensitiveness on 
the part of the Portuguese cocoa interest to opinion expressed, and action 
which may be taken in this country in regard to it. As a correspondent 
of the Spectator has pointed out, no positive step has yet been taken 
to put an end to the evil; the cocoa trade is highly lucrative to all con- 
cerned, but the direct remedy is against the planter, and the means to 
apply this lies in the power of the manufacturers of the world ‘“ to 
convince the planter, through a rigorous boycott, that so long as he 
employs slave labour he will not find a profitable market for his cocoa.”’ 

We still await with anxiety the result of Mr. W. A. Cadbury’s recent 
visit to Angola and the islands, and of his negotiations with the cocoa 
planters. Meanwhile his firm have repeated their assurance that they 
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will cease to buy San Thomé cocoa if his report is unfavourable. In a 
letter from Messrs. Cadbury Bros. to the London Missionary Society’s 
Chronicle, of February, they wrote :— 

‘‘ Our object is to put a stop to the conditions of slavery, not merely 
to wash our own hands of any connection with them. To this end we have 
been approaching other cocoa manufacturers, both on the Continent and in 
America, to join with us in boycotting the cocoa, if on Mr. W. A. Cadbury’s 
return his report is unfavourable. A boycott by England alone, leaving other 
countries to absorb the proportion of San Thomé cocoa (one-twentieth of 
the whole world’s supply) which comes here, would he useless. We are 
glad to say that our effort to induce others to join with us, if necessary, 
seems now more likely to be successful than was at first the case. We 
now only await Mr. William A. Cadbury’s return, and if he reports that 
our efforts have failed, we shall at once cease buying San Thomé cocoa, 
and shall unhesitatingly take steps to endeavour to bring about a general 
boycott. The success of this ‘economic pressure’ will depend mainly on 
public opinion in America and on the Continent.”’ 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons, on February 22nd, by 
Mr. Leverton Harris, as to the amount of raw cocoa imported from 
sources where slave labour was employed, and whether it was proposed 
to take any steps to prevent the import into this country of such cocoa, 
Mr. Churchill said :— 

The quantity of raw cocoa consigned to this country from Portuguese 
West Africa was 6,217,716 lbs., and a further quantity of 6,488,670 lbs. 
was consigned from Portugal. The re-exports of raw cocoa consigned 
from Portuguese West Africa and from Portugal amounted to 126,705 lbs. 
and 37,053 Ibs. respectively. It is not possible to say how much of these 
quantities represent cocoa grown in San Thomé and Principe, the sources 
to which the hon. member doubtless alludes, and there is no information 
as to the amount of the cocoa retained in the United Kingdom which 
was used in the manufacture of chocolate. No steps for the prohibition of 
the importation of this cocoa are at present in contemplation. 


Another question has been put down asking for further information 
from the Foreign Secretary as to Captain Paula Cid’s report and the 
proposals of the Portuguese Government for dealing with the situation. 


An admirable article appeared in the Spectator of December 12th on 
Portuguese slavery, from which, by the courtesy of the Editor, we make 
the following extracts :— 
SLAVERY UNDER AN ALIAS.* 
‘“*No doubt the conditions under which the black men and women 


* The headings are our own. 
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work in the cocoa plantations of the islands of San Thomé and Principe 
are not called slavery, but ‘ free contract labour,’ or some such soothing 
term. No doubt, again, the slave-raiding, slave-buying, and kidnapping 
which go on upon the mainland in the Portuguese colony of Angola are 
not called slave-trading. Unless, however, we admit that the nature of a 
thing is altered by altering its name, then the need not only of protest 
but of action is imperative. In truth, slavery and the slave trade have 
never ceased in Angola. The actual conditions are those of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” . . . . 


Then after describing the conditions, the article continues :— 


“‘ These being the facts, we must do one of two things. We must 
either, as we have said above, fight slavery under its latest alias, or else 
allow gurselves to be worsted by a word and give up what is perhaps 
the best thing in the record of the British race,—our attitude as a State 
and a nation towards slavery.”’ 


SLavERY EVvERYONE’s BUSINESS. 

“Perhaps it will be said that this matter is no business of ours; that 
we have enough evils and difficulties to contend with in our own Empire; 
and that, since the responsibility is not ours, we had better leave the thing 
alone. To this we would answer, in the first place, that we can never 
admit that slavery is not our business. Slavery is far too hideous an 
offence, and does too much injury, not only to the slave but to the slave- 
owner, to make it possible to take that line. Slavery is every honest man’s 
business. ”’ 


TREATIES WITH PORTUGAL. 


‘‘ Further than this, Portugal is bound to us by treaties of the most 
solemn kind to put an end to slavery throughout her colonies. She made 
us this promise nearly a hundred years ago,—a promise, too, given for 
valuable consideration, since we remitted on that condition the repayment 
of loans made by us to her. Unless we are to accept a change of name 
as a sufficient discharge of her obligations, she has not kept her promise.”’ 


The terms of Queen Victoria’s letter to the Queen of Portugal in 


1838 are quoted as being applicable without change to-day : 


- . . + ‘* But obviously we cannot go on in this way much longer. 
A nation, like a man, must grow ridiculous if for seventy years it repeats 
the formula: ‘Take care! A little more, and you will rouse the British 
lion within me.’ ”’ 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF COCOA-DRINKERS. 


‘* Another reason why slavery in Portuguese West Africa is the business 
of the British public is to be found in the fact that we are practically all 
of us consumers of cocoa and chocolate, and that a considerable part of 
this cocoa and chocolate is produced by slave labour in the islands of San 
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Thomé and Principe. The chain of responsibility is made clear enough by 
the following plain questions and answers :— 


‘“ Why are slaves bought and kidnapped in the interior of Angola and 
marched eight hundred or a thousand miles to the coast under con- 
ditions which fill the cup of human suffering to the brim ?— 
Because there is a demand for such labour at the coast. 


‘‘ Why is there a demand for such labour at the coast ?—Because the 
slaves are wanted to work on the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe. 

“Why are slaves wanted on these islands?—To grow cocoa. 


‘* Why is cocoa grown on the islands ?—Because there is a demand for 
it in Europe and the United States. 


REMEDIES. 


‘“* How are we to stop the evil? In the first place, by insisting that 
Portugal shall do her duty. In taking this course, if we do so wisely and 
prudently, we shall have a great deal of Portuguese sympathy on our side. 
The supporters of slavery are very strong in Portuguese West Africa; but 
at the same time not only are there plenty of people in Portugal who 
detest slavery, and desire to free their country from the disgrace of tolerating 
it, but Angola itself contains a certain number of men who look with 
horror upon the present condition of things, and who realise also that the 
economic evils of slavery are in degree, if not in kind, as great as the 
moral evils. A particular industry may appear to be kept going by slavery. 
In reality, it would be far more prosperous without it, for slave labour 
is always dear labour and bad labour; and, again, slavery acts as a upas- 
tree on the general development of commerce and industry. No doubt our 
Government would find difficulties at the present moment if they pushed 
Portugal too hard over the question of slavery. In the first place, there is 
the internal condition of Portugal; and next, there is the extreme delicacy 
of the general European situation. But though we recognise these diffi- 
culties, we cannot admit that they afford ground for doing absolutely 
nothing. And here we may take encouragement from what was done by 
our forefathers a hundred years ago. Nothing in our history is more 
impressive and more creditable than the way in which, at the very crisis 
of that Titanic struggle, we did our best to stop the horrors of the slave 
trade, and to use our influence with our allies, themselves utterly indifferent 
to the cause, to induce them to assist us in the task we had undertaken. 
While we were helping Portugal with money and men during the Peninsular 
War, we did not fail to impress upon her rulers their duties in regard to 
the slave trade; and even at the Congress of Vienna, when the Powers 
on all sides were thinking of little but land-grabbing, we kept the question 
of slavery to the front. In the same way, we feel that the question of 
slavery must not be forgotten even under the present critical conditions.’’ 
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THE QUESTION oF Boycott. 


‘‘ We possess an even more efficient weapon, if we are called upon to 
use it, in a refusal to purchase Portuguese cocoa. The cocoa trade is one 
where public opinion can exert itself with special force. To begin with, 
the great cocoa manufacturers in this country, headed by Messrs. Cadbury, 
are controlled by men who, in Cromwell’s phrase, ‘‘make a conscience of 
what they do.’? They have already been stirred by the knowledge of the 
conditions under which part of the cocoa that they use is grown, and, to 
their very great credit, they have not failed to make representations both 
to the planters and to the Portuguese Government.’’ 


The writer proceeds to describe the steps which have been taken by 
the English cocoa firms and their present negotiations which show them to 
be awake to their responsibilities, and adds : 


‘It remains for the British public, and we trust also for the public of 
the United States, to play their part. They must not let the whole brunt 
of the battle fall upon the manufacturers. They must let it be known that 
if needs be they will stand loyally by any and every firm which refuses 
to use slave-grown cocoa. If the worst comes to the worst, the public will 
know how to support the firms which have done their duty; and, again, 
know to mark their disapproval of those who declare that the matter of 
slavery or no slavery does not interest them, and that they are not in the 
cocoa business for philanthropic purposes, but in order to make money.’’ 


THE SLAVE-MARCH TO THE COAST. 


‘* We have purposely said nothing as to the actual horrors of the slave- 
raiding and the slave caravans, for we do not wish to create an atmosphere 
of excitement. One fact, however, may be stated to show how hard and 
unnatural are the conditions which prevail, and must continue to prevail 
if slavery is tolerated. When the slaves are being brought shackled to the 
coast, if a man, woman, or child is seen to be incapable of going any 
further, his or her brains are instantly blown out by the slave merchant. 
The ordinary man’s first thought will be: Why should the slave merchant 
waste powder in this way? Why not let the exhausted man or woman 
fall out of the ranks and die in the bush? The answer is that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make an example. Considering the horror which the 
slaves feel at being taken away from their villages, every man, woman, and 
child would sham lameness or exhaustion if a terrible penalty did not 
await such shamming. The apparently exhausted slave would lie down 
to die by the wayside, but when the caravan had proceeded a mile or so, 
he would fly to the bush and try to regain his own country: In. this way 
every caravan would melt to nothing before it reached the coast. Granted, 
therefore, that the slave merchants are to carry on their business, they 
must make the slaves feel that the alternative of escape by shamming 
exhaustion is not open to them. ‘ Unless you can manage to reach the 
coast, your death is certain. We will see to it that no other fate is 
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possible for you.” That is what the slave-trader is obliged to say in effect 
to the slaves. . . . Considering the other and greater horrors of slave- 
raiding, the fact we have pointed out is in a sense not very important. It 
does, however, illustrate how impossible it is to maintain slavery without 
the negation of humanity. The ownership of human beings as chattels is 
not consistent with human feeling of even the most primitive and simple 
kind.”’ 
——__——fo——__—_ 


The Last Africa Protectorate. 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1907-1908. 


Tuts official paper, covering the year ending March 31st last, was issued 
at the end of December. In it we find the following reference to the 
Ordinance for the abolition of slavery, in connection with which a special 
grant of £40,000 was made from the Imperial Exchequer :— 


‘* SLAVERY. 

“A bill to abolish the legal status of slavery in the East Africa Pro- 
tectorate was introduced in the Legislative Council in September and 
passed into law on the 1st of October. 

By this Ordinance the legal status of slavery is absolutely abolished, 
‘but the master may claim compensation for damages actually suffered under 
its provisions, and compensation up to Rs. too may be awarded by the 
District Court, before whom all such claims must be preferred. Due pro- 
vision is made for preserving as far as possible the Arab domestic life, but 
the inmates of a harem, though not included in the provisions of the 
Ordinance, have ample means of redress if subjected to any harsh treatment. 

Up to the end of March, 1908, that is six months from the institution 
of the Ordinance, 431 applications had been received, of which 243 have 
been settled, the total amount of compensation paid being £449 18s. 6d. 

A measure abolishing an institution which has existed from time 
immemorial could naturally not be expected to be popular, but the Arabs 
have known for some time that legislation in this connection was imminent ; 
no opposition has been encountered, and the Ordinance is working smoothly.” 


Another paragraph, on the social condition of the people, tells us 
that as new districts are opened up, and native tribes come more into 
contact with Europeans, a new demand is created for European products, 
which, it is hoped, will lead to a more adequate supply of labour, for this, 
though on a somewhat better footing, ‘‘ still leaves something to be 
desired.”’ 

** There is no doubt of the existence of a plentiful labour supply—the 
difficulty is to induce the native to work for any length of time, and to 


devise means which will minimise this difficulty, and at the same time 
be satisfactory to the employer and to the native.’’ 
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‘‘ The labour question still presents serious difficulties, but it is hoped 
that the establishment of Provincial Labour Boards will tend to a satis- 
factory solution of this problem. 

‘‘On the whole the condition of the tribes may be said to have been 
good, though, owing to the failure of the rains, scarcity existed in the 
early part of the year in the Lake districts, and drought was prevalent 
generally throughout the Protectorate. 

‘‘ The supply of food is now assured, since plentiful rains have fallen. 


‘* A probable scarcity has been reported since the end of the year under 
review in the Kitui and Machakos districts; measures have been taken to 
deal with it. 

‘* The abolition of the legal status of slavery in the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominions on the mainland has removed a long-standing reproach against 
British administration in East Africa. 

‘* A considerable amount of work was done during the year in settling 
claims for compensation. The measure is working smoothly, and its 
introduction was not attended by untoward circumstances, but it is obvious 
that the abolition of an institution which has existed for centuries could 
not be looked upon with favour by the Arab community. It says a good 
deal for their loyalty and good sense that such a radical change in their 
social life was introduced as quietly as it was.”’ 


A large amount has been received from the hut tax, which is the 
only direct tax levied in the Protectorate, and this is said to be due largely 
to the extension of administrative control and the opening up of hitherto 
unknown districts. But, financially, the year is described as having been 
on the whole disappointing, owing to failure of rains and general depres- 
sion of trade. There has been a satisfactory increase in the total value 
of the Protectorate trade during the last five years of £1,000,000; but 


much of this is merely carrying trade on the Uganda Railway of goods 
to and from German East Africa. 


The Protectorate has suffered from a period of depression, and the 
inflated prices for land have fallen to something like their true level. The 
prospects of cotton, rubber, and cocoanuts are promising in the coast 
belt, but the climate is unhealthy for settlers in the malarious country ten 
or fifteen miles inland. The Highlands of the interior, however, are 
healthy, and well suited for colonisation. 


POPULATION. 


No census of the Protectorate has ever been taken, and it is stated 
to be impossible under present conditions, but ‘‘ a very approximate 
estimate gives the population at 4,000,000,’’ of whom the whites are 
roughly numbered at 1,800, including Government officials, but excluding 
a considerable number of Boers recently arrived. 
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SLEEPING SICKNESS. 


This fell disease has been spreading in South Kavirondo, while 
decreasing in North Kavirondo. In an area of about 110 square miles 
round the River Kuja nearly half the estimated population are infected, but 
it is hoped that they can be removed from the infected area and the spread 
of the sickness thus checked. 





2 
> 


The Congo Question. 


Tue Belgian Government has at present shown no sign of responding 
to the important despatch addressed to it by Sir Edward Grey in 
November last, asking for a guarantee that the system of administration 
in the Congo State would be changed. On the contrary, the Government 
at Brussels has, by passing a Budget which is founded on the present 
system of slave labour, and by defending, through the mouth of the 
Colonial Minister, the Kasai Company methods, which are so clearly 
described and condemned in the Consular reports lately published by our 
Government, as well as by passing fresh decrees for recruiting men by 
forced labour for so-called ‘‘ works of public utility,’’ made it pretty clear 
that they have no intention of meeting the British demand in a reasonable 
spirit. 


” 


This is profoundly unsatisfactory, and we greatly deplore the recogni- 
tion by Germany of the transfer of the Congo State to Belgium, which was 
announced by the German Foreign Secretary in January last, on the 
ground that the question of annexation was a domestic one with which 
Germany had no treaty right to concern itself, although not approving 
of the conditions which existed on the Congo. The French Government 
is reported also to have recognised the annexation by an agreement signed 
at the end of last year. 


Meanwhile the trend of public opinion in this country has been clearly 
set forth in a widely and very influentially signed document which was 
published in The Times, of the 23rd December last, the kernel of which 
is contained in the two following paragraphs :— 


‘** Welcoming a Belgian annexation of the Congo territory, we have, 
nevertheless, contended that, apart from wider considerations of states- 
manship, the special responsibilities incurred by the people of Great Britain 
in the events which led up to the Berlin Conference of 1884-5 make it 
incumbent upon them to ensure that no settlement for the future govern- 
ment of the Congo shall receive the sanction of this country which does 
not place the freedom and the just rights of the native population upon a 
footing of permanent security. 
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‘‘This freedom, we have never ceased to urge, can be secured only 
by legislative action which shall restore to the native races their communal 
rights in the land, with power to trade freely in the produce of the soil, 
rights destroyed by the edicts of 1891-2, when all the land and all the 
natural produce of the soil were appropriated by the governing power.’’ 


The Times described the memorandum, in its leader of the same 
date, as ‘‘‘a spontaneous manifestation of public opinion of a very unusual 
kind,’’ the issue of which ‘‘can be explained only by the undoubted fact 
that on this subject public opinion is unusually strong.’’ 


The Congo Reform Association has followed this up by an elaborate 
and weighty memorial to the Foreign Office on the question of nativerights 
to their land and its produce, which Sir E. Grey has stated will be of 
great assistance to the Government in their efforts. 


Fortunately, Great Britain does not stand alone in her refusal to 
recognise Belgian annexation without conditions. In a very important 
despatch from the American State Department to the Belgian Minister, 
dated January 11th, Mr. Root called attention to the failure of the Congo 
State to fulfil its obligations under the Brussels Act, the reduction of the 
natives of certain large portions of the State to ‘‘ a condition closely 
approximating actual slavery,’’ and the granting of trade monopolies to 
private Companies whereby freedom of trade has been rendered 
impossible. Mr. Root insisted further that the nature of the Congo 
State’s title to sovereignty forbade the destruction of the tribal rights on 
which it rests without securing to the natives an enjoyment of their land. 


In this connection the recently published official reports of the 
American Consuls-General on the Congo are of interest as they fully con- 
firm those given by our Consuls and others. Thus Consul-General 
Slocum reported in December 1906 that he found the Congo State ‘‘ to 
be nothing but a vast commercial enterprise for the exploitation of the 
country, particularly that of rubber and ivory.’’ The State was not open 
to trade in the sense of the Berlin Act. 

Mr. Consul-General James Smith reported in the same sense in 
November 1907. 

The official announcement made from Brussels of ‘‘ drastic action ” 
by the Colonial Minister in ordering the suspension of rubber 
collection by the Abir and Mongalla Companies and the granting 
of ‘‘ absolute commercial freedom to those regions’’ is a_ blind 
of the most barefaced sort, as these two companies have ceased for over 
two years to exploit the rubber which has been collected instead by 
Government officials and regular troops ; moreover, the rubber supply has 
been for years steadily decreasing, and is now, admittedly, practically 
exhausted. 


1am, ee 
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THE publication in January of a fresh White Paper,* containing some 
remarkable reports from British Consuls on the present state of affairs 
in the Upper Congo and frank Consular statements on the questions of 
land and taxation, is an event of great significance, for it shows that the 
British Government is not disposed to recede from the firm position which 
it has taken up, but is prepared to show abundant grounds for its refusal 
to recognise the transfer of the Congo State to Belgium without 
guarantees of a substantial character. 


The first memorandum, from Consul Thesiger, deals with the Haut 
Ituri country in the north-east of the Congo State. The people in the 
southern part of this district ‘‘ have now been driven to revolt by the 
excessive weight of their taxation, and refuse to collect any more rubber, 
and, consequently, the district has been placed under martial law.’’ The 
amount of rubber demanded from these people is far above the maximum 
tax imposed on the richest rubber districts, while the only payment made 
is in fezes, there being nothing else in the magazines :— 

‘* The native is forced to work all the month, and go sometimes fifteen 
days’ march to collect the rubber. Asked why they refused to pay any 
more taxes, the natives replied that, in order to pay, they were obliged to 
work almost incessantly; they went out a band of fifty, of whom only 
twenty-five or thirty would return; the others died of hunger, starvation, 
or were killed by leopards; the women are obliged to bring them out food, 
and no one remained in the villages. ‘To die of work and hunger or an 
Albini bullet is all the same; let the soldiers come, but we will collect no 
more rubber.’ 

‘‘It must be noted that the revolt among the rubber collectors is a 
pacific one; not possessing arms or the courage to use them, they have 
simply refused to collect more rubber for the taxes in quiet despair.”’ 


The Kilo mines in this district are developed by forced labour 
obtained by raids made in consequence of small revolts in the Manyema 
district, when the prisoners were sent in chains to the mines. 


In a second memorandum, Consul Thesiger describes a tour made 
in the district south of the railway, between Sona Bata and Kisantu, 
which he says shows the usual lack of administration. 


‘“‘ The State Agents appear to have no idea of the meaning of the word. 
Their duties consist in apportioning out the amount of produce to be brought 
in by the various villages, seeing that it is brought in regularly, and harassing 
the natives if there is any shortage. ‘That they have any responsibilities 
with regard to the general welfare of the population never seems to occur 
to them. 

“‘ The principal complaints of the natives, which, from my own observa- 
tion, seem to be fully justified, are that they are overburdened; that the 
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taxes are unequally distributed, some villages having to contribute far more 
than others; that they never know when the limit of their responsibilities 
is reached, as they are always liable to be called upon to furnish additional 
‘ kwanga ’ or carriers if a State Agent passes through their district.’’ 


Elaborate tax papers are distributed to every village, but the natives 
cannot read them, and they are not filled up. The number of persons 
put down as taxable seems purely arbitrary, where not wilfully overstated, 
as is not uncommon. The Consul writes :— 


‘*T can state that in this district the native looks upon the white man 
as a robber and a liar, from whom he can expect neither faith nor justice. 
To eradicate this impression will be a task of no small difficulty for any 
new Administration, and their first step must be to dissociate themselves 
in the native mind from any connection with the State, and to blot out 
for ever the designation of ‘ Bula Matadi,’ the natives’ old name for 
Stanley, now indelibly disgraced by being applied to the Congo Free State 
Administration.”’ 


The Consul found that the chiefs are tied up and maltreated by the 
State Agents unless they consent to be the instruments of administrative 
extortion. As domestic slavery exists in the villages, and the tax is not 
individual but collective, the chiefs can protect their own followers, and 
force the other villagers to work almost incessantly to meet the tax 
demanded from the community, while the rest live in idleness. 


The way in which the rubber taxation affects the lives of these people 
is dispassionately, but forcibly, described in the following paragraph, and 
it is to be noted that things are better here than in most other districts !— 


‘* With regard to the rubber tax in this district, the people are better 
off than in most of the districts up-country, as, in the case of the villages 
supplying vine rubber, they can, with few exceptions, return to their 
houses each night; the people had not many complaints on this score, as, 
although the tax is heavy, far surpassing the amount that could be brought 
in by any honest application of the forty hours’ work a-month, the vines 
are close at hand, and the women and children can help in collecting it. 
The grass rubber appears to entail more incessant work and longer absences 
from their villages, the women and children being also called in to assist 
in digging up the roots, and when, as is mostly the case, the village is 
taxed also in ‘kwanga,’ the women are divided into two groups—one of 
which assists in the rubber collecting, the other making the ‘ kwanga.’ 
The preparation of the grass rubber from the roots needs also a large 
amount of work before it reaches the stage at which it is accepted by the 
State. These people have reached the stage where they have come to 
believe that incessant work for the State is their portion for life, and are 
content with a negative degree of happiness if their tale of labour is 
accepted without ‘ palaver’ and without punishment. They are paying, 
so to speak, a minimum of three-quarters of their income in taxes, and 
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the idea of a fixed tax in money which would free them from this labour 
is one that they too often could not grasp; they look upon it as a trap by 
which the State intend to get money from them as well as produce. Con- 
sidering what their experiences have been in the past, their attitude is not 
surprising, and it is only when the country is thrown open to free trade 
and the native finds that he is free to sell his produce to whom he will 
that he will be able to gauge the value of money, appreciate the advantages 
of a tax in coin, and realise that work may mean benefit for himself per- 
sonally and really be something more than a means of escaping punish- 
ment at the hands of the white man.”’ 


A despatch from Acting Consul Armstrong, in June last, enclosed 
correspondence between Mr. Smith, the American Consul General, and the 
Vice-Governor General on the subject of freedom of trade and the land 
question. The former submitted several plain questions concerning the 
rights of third parties to acquire lands for trading purposes and of trading 
with the natives, rights of navigation, etc., to the Congo official, who 
sent a vague reply, in which “‘ he carefully avoided a direct answer,’’ and 
told him nothing that he did not know before. Consul Armstrong accord- 
ingly wrote an important memorandum for the Foreign Office showing 
the stages by which, from the Ordinances of 1885, 1891, 1892, and sub- 
sequent circulars, the Congo State has reserved to itself and the Con- 
cessionary Companies all lands and rights of trade. He is of opinion 
that the concessionary régime was due, not, as is argued by the State, to 
keen competition, but to the difficulty felt by the monopolistic companies 
in entirely commanding the price of rubber as long as fair-trade conditions 
existed in adjacent districts. 


In regard to the delimitation of land for the natives of three times 
the extent of their villages, which was promised by the Decree of June 
1906, Consul Armstrong found that the areas thus delimited contain no 
produce of a commercial value; there is no rubber near the villages, and 
the extension of proprietary rights is barely sufficient to insure the neces- 
sary land for rotation of their gardens. Trade by private persons with the 
natives is impossible. 


Consul Armstrong thus sums up the position :— 


“Under the conditions existing to-day in the Congo Free State the 
native can aspire to nothing more than remaining for ever the slave of the 
concessionary companies and the State. So long as the former hold pro- 
prietary rights over the products of the soil, and the latter, with the same 
rights, exploit their reserved lands en régie, British subjects cannot hope 
for a share of Congo State trade unless they afe willing to run the risks 
of the punishments and restrictions contained in the host of unpublished 
circulars, decrees, and arrétés, which even the local authorities are unable 
or unwilling to interpret.” 
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The longest, and, perhaps, the most instructive of the reports in the 
volume, is that regarding Consul Thesiger’s journey last summer in the 
Kasai district, where the Kasai Trust (one of the largest and most profit- 
able of the Congo trading companies) declare that they have neither the 
right nor the power to force the natives to work, and that they employ 
only one trading principle—supply and demand. In an instructive cor- 
respondence, here published, which took place between the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Luebo and the Director of the Kasai Company 
last year, this claim was made, in face of the circumstantial charges 
brought by the Mission of violent and illegal pressure used to extort 
rubber from the natives. 


Mr. Thesiger set himself to ascertain the facts, and he explains the 
working of this ‘‘ voluntary system ’’ as follows: The chief of every 
village is told that his village is assessed for so much rubber (the maximum 
which the inhabitants can produce), and any failure to bring in the 
required amount is severely punished. At the beginning of each month 
trade goods are given to the capitas which are supposed to equal in 
value the amount of rubber fixed. These are then distributed— 


“ee 


‘* A piece of cloth to one man, a hat or an iron hoe head to another. 

Each recipient is then at the end of the month responsible for so many 
balls of rubber. No choice of the objects is given; no refusal of them is 
allowed. If anyone makes any objection, the stuff is thrown down at his 
door, and, whether it is taken or left, the man is responsible for so many 
balls at the end of the month. . . . . The work is compulsory; it is 
also incessant.’’ 

The people have no time left for cultivating their own ground ; native 
industries are dying out, and the people are diminishing and sinking to 
the level of the less advanced races. 

Again, the Company maintain that the natives are not coerced or 
punished, and that no armed sentries are employed. Mr. Thesiger writes 
that the capitas are nearly all armed, and can do as they please, so long as 
they insure enough rubber being brought in. 


Further, the Consul gives evidence of military raids having been 
carried out to enforce the rubber collection, and he vouches for the fact 
that, in order to secure even larger quantities of rubber, the vines are 
habitually cut by illegal process, instead of being tapped by incisions ; 
this he characterises as a ‘‘ wilful waste of the rubber resources of the 
country,’’ which cannot be carried on systematically without the know- 
ledge of the directors and the connivance of the State officials themselves. 

By methods like these the Company makes a yearly profit of some 
8,000,000 francs, and the central authority holds 50 per cent. of the 
shares. The Consul affirms that they have justly forfeited every right to 
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the privileges granted them by Government in December 1go1, and that 
‘“*No method of reform or change of Administration will be of any real 
benefit to the people of this district unless it includes the entire abolition 
of this Company, which has so long been held up as a model of what a 
concessionary Company should be.”’ 


Mr. Thesiger significantly remarks that the agents cannot be held 


ultimately responsible for this abominable system, for its organisers ‘‘ are 
to be found elsewhere, and are not likely to be brought to trial.”’ 


‘Where the issues at stake are likely to touch the financial interests 
of the State there will always be found means of checking awkward investi- 
gations. So long as the judicial authorities are dependent on the adminis- 
trative authorities, and the Administration has a direct pecuniary interest 
in the misdeeds and the extortion of the concessionary Companies and 
others, so long will the justice in this country be biassed and incomplete.” 


Other despatches from Consul Thesiger relate to the heavy tax 
imposed on mission labourers, against which he enters a strong protest, 
the failure of the State to put a coinage in circulation, and the payment 
of taxes in money instead of in goods or food-stuffs; in the latter con- 
nection the Consul gives examples of the trickery which attends the assess- 
ment of the taxes and the valuation of the rewards for labour, and 


adds :— 


‘“*The whole system of taxation in produce is fraudulent to the last 
degree. 


‘*In the case of the rubber, the only marketable produce of the native 
has been taken away from him, and the wealth which is obtained by State 
and company through his forced labour is drained out of the country, and 
no return is made for it. In the case of the tax in food-stuffs the State 
economises on the cost of the Administration at the expense of the native. 
In the first instance the State takes away for its own benefit all the market- 
able produce which has any value for the native as an object of sale or 
barter. In the second, it saves itself the trouble and expense of importing 
barter goods to pay for the feeding of its own native employés. Under 
these conditions it is not surprising that the imports, inclusive of all 
building and railway material, provisions and medical supplies for the 
whites, are less than 50 per cent. -of the exports. 

‘So long as this system is continued the natives will always be over- 
taxed and overworked.”’ 


We sometimes read statements by travellers through the Congo terri- 
tory extolling the appearance of the country and the people, and denying 
the existence of anything wrong. Consul Thesiger believes there is a clear 
explanation of this divergency between the reports of those who penetrate 
into the interior and of travellers who traverse the main routes under 
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State guidance. In the latter case there is much to praise, and the 
native soldiers and workmen appear well housed and nourished. 


“Tt must, however, always be remembered that the natives at these 
stations are a privileged class, regularly paid and fed, in the case of State 
posts, by a tax in food-stuffs imposed on the sourrounding country, the 
State officials having to a large extent learnt from bitter experience that 
their safety depends on the contentedness of the native soldier, and that 
their own comfort largely depends on the comfort of their workmen, who, 
unless fairly paid and treated, will continually be running away, thus 
adding to the difficulties of local administration. Although from the 
evidence of State officials it has been proved that individual cases of abuses 


are not infrequent even at these posts, the chance traveller will certainly: 


see nothing of them, and when he judges of the condition of the country 
by what he actually sees at these stations, his opinions may be perfectly 
honest, but they are absolutely worthless. It is as though some well- 
meaning person, who had heard that a certain fashionable firm was making 
a fortune by sweated labour, were to venture to deny the facts because a 
cursory visit to the West End Establishment showed that the salesmen 
behind the counter were well dressed and well nourished, ignoring 
altogether the festering misery of the sweaters’ dens in which every article 
sold over the country was made up. 
“This is literally the case with the Kasai Company.”’ 


———_»ge——_— 


The french Congo. 


In a lucid article in a French review, Foi et Vie, on ‘‘ The Situation of the 
Natives in the Congo Basin,’’ M. Félicien Challaye describes the notorious 
abuses in the Belgian Congo and the evolution of the present mal-adminis- 
tration, and he goes on to speak of the similar condition of things in the 
French Congo. ; 


oe 


‘* It is sad,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to have to declare that France, after having 
followed a humanitarian and civilising policy in the French Congo in the 
time of M. de Brazza, has quite lately, in order to satisfy private interests, 
initiated a commercial policy and a native policy very much resembling 
those of the Congo Free State. In 1899 M. Guillain, the Colonial Minister, 
granted 40 concessions by Decree to the French Congo. ‘The establish- 
ment of the concessionaire Company was authorised for 30 years in a 
specified territory, to have the sole right of exploitation of the natural 
products, especially rubber and ivory. The allotted territory varied from 
200,000 hectares to 14 millions, but averaged a million hectares, 
nineteen-twentieths of the colony having been thus conceded. 


‘* From that time the natives of the French Congo, like those of the 
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Free State, have been robbed of their collective properties, which were 
considered to be vacant lands, and have been the victims of a huge ex- 
propriation. They have been thus deprived of the right of freely working 
the natural products of their country, ivory and rubber. The Companies 
alone have the right to buy them from the natives; as there is no com- 
petition they fix the purchase price as low as possible, and pay not ia 
money but in goods valued at exorbitant rates. 


‘** Being unable, under these conditions, to count on the voluntary 
labour of the natives, the Companies have from the first claimed the right 
to compel them to labour by force. The State has not granted them this 
privilege, but as often as they can they take it. Some of them establish 
a force of so-called ‘armed labourers’; others use and pay for the 
services of the district State guards. Both of these classes resemble, in 
more features than one, the Free State sentries, and the natives are 
terrorised by their guns. When threats fail, they use violence; men, and 
especially women and children, are seized, and only released by payment 
of certain quantities of rubber. The village chief is arrested and ‘ tied 
up,’ and must be ransomed by his subjects bringing rubber ; sometimes 
some of the refractory ones are killed. 


‘* Not satisfied with themselves exercising direct pressure upon the 
natives, the companies, faithful to the example of the Free State, have 
asked the Administration to impose taxes which would compel the natives 
to work. The State has imposed a tax of three francs, afterwards raised 
to five francs, per head, which the natives usually pay in rubber. The 
administrators, who receive the rubber-tax from the natives, remit it to 
the agents of the Companies who, subsequently, refund it to the State 
under terms favourable to the Companies. The imposition of the rubber- 
tax has led to shameful acts of violence—villages burnt, plantations 
destroyed, natives carried off as hostages or put to death. In 1904 the 
administrator of Bangui carried off, from two recalcitrant villages, 68 
persons as hostages (58 women and 1o children), and of these, 47 (45 
women and 2 children) were left to die in prison from starvation and want 
of fresh air. 


‘* Beside the rubber-tax, other taxes of a specially harassing nature 
have been imposed—taxes on native dances in certain large towns; a tax 
of 100 francs on salt by the sea coast, destroying this old local industry; 
especially notable is the intolerable burden of compulsory porterage which 
decimated certain districts, such as the Ubanghi-Chari. In a word, there 
have been, up to now, fewer and less grave crimes in the French Congo 
than in the Congo Free State, but since the establishment of the Conces- 
sionaire Companies a deplorable evolution is taking place, civilising aims 
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giving place to those of commerce, and gentle methods being replaced by 
violence.”’ . 

M. Challaye declares in conclusion that an opportunity for a complete 
reversal of a bad régime is furnished by the Belgian annexation of the 
Free State. These enormous territories should be given back to the free 
trade of the whites and the free labour of the blacks. Belgium can, if 
she will, restore to the natives the ownership of their land and the free 
disposal of its products, and France ought to follow her example, if 
she does not herself set a better one. 

This can only be brought about by the strong pressure of universal 
public opinion, and men of all countries ought to join national or inter- 
national associations for bringing about Congo reform. 





> 
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Review. ‘ 
GEORGE GRENFELL AND THE CONGO. 
By Sir Harry JoHNston* 


THESE volumes are a mine of information, geographical, ethnological and 
zoological in regard to the Congo and its people. In addition to his own 
wide research and knowledge, Sir Harry Johnston.has drawn upon many 
skilled sources which are mentioned in the Preface. He aims at dealing 
less with the missionary side of Grenfell’s life than with his work as an 
explorer and scientific investigator, with a view to magnifying, as he 
puts it, 

“The enormous amount of good that has been accomplished by Christian 

Missions in Africa from a purely ethical standpoint, and the gigantic con- 

tributions they have made to the store of the world’s knowledge in 

philology, in folklore, in first-hand studies of primitive people, in contribu- 
tions to botany, zoology, geography, and map-making.”’ 

At the same time Sir H. Johnston is fully alive to the beneficence 
of missionary work per se, and refers to the hundred years of missions in 
Africa, from 1807-1907, as being the one section of that tremendous 
century of the European invasion of Africa to which in the future we 
shall be able to look back with absolute satisfaction. 


We naturally. look with interest to the chapters in which the author 
has dealt with the attitude of Grenfell to the abominations which grew 
up in the State of which he had formed such high hopes. It is well 
known that he held long to his firm belief in the good purposes of King 
Leopold, and the revelations of mal-administration and cruelty came as 
a great shock to him. Until 1902 he was, says Sir H. Johnston, 
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“Very loth to join in open denunciation of the Congo Free State, but he 

records several stormy interviews with the Governor-General of the Congo 

between 1903 and 1906, who upbraided him in harsh terms for his soberly 
worded protests.’’ 

He had been made Secretary by King Leopold of a committee of 
Missionaries for looking after native interests, but this institution turned out 
to be purely ‘‘ornamental,’’ and effected nothing. In 1904 Grenfell wrote 
of the admiration which he had felt for the Congo Sovereign as initiator 
of the great enterprise in which he had been privileged to take part. But 
during the last ten years of Congo rule he had ‘‘ been compelled, with 
nothing less than the most profound consternation, to accept the evidence 
and to believe what looked like the incredible.’’ 

Still he blamed the system and not those in power ; he could not bring 
himself to believe that the King participated personally in the profits 
of the rubber trade, or realised fully the sorrows of the Congo peoples. 

‘* The Congo State,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘ has had no more sympathetic partisan 
than myself, and now for me to find things going wrong is a great and 
bitter disappointment. ”’ 

Two years later, at a Missionary Conference at Kinshasha, he spoke 
of having hailed the advent of a civilised European power when he first 
came to the Congo, and rejoiced in the prospect of better times. He had 
been proud to wear King Leopold’s decorations. 

‘* But when a change of régime came, from philanthropy to self-seeking 
of the basest and most cruel kind, I was no longer proud of the decora- 
tions.”’ 

Sir Harry Johnston holds that it may be said without exaggeration 
that Grenfell, in consequence of these bitter disappointments ‘‘ died a 
disheartened and disillusioned man.”’ 


The author deals at length with the history of the Congo State, and 
holds that the intention of King Leopold in its early days was ‘“‘ purely 
philanthropic, and even to a great extent international.’’ The murder 
of Stokes in 1895, and the published articles of Glave in 1896-7, are 
mentioned as having combined to produce a disagreeable impression in 
England and America that all was not well. Accounts came from 
American and Swedish missionaries on the Congo of the outrages of 
Concessionaire agents, and a sensation was caused by the arrest and 
death of the Austrian trader, Rabinek, in 1901. Subsequent events and 
the resulting agitation which sprang up in this country are fresh in our 
memories. These ‘‘ misdeeds, mistakes and achievements of the Congo 
State ’’ are ably and impartially dealt with by the author in his twentieth 
chapter. ; 

It seems to him “ inconceivable that any reasonable human being 
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at the present day ’’ can defend King Leopold’s commercial policy. He 
began with such professions of disinterested philanthropy as astonished 
the world, and on the strength of these lofty ideas was made absolute 
monarch of the Congo basin, and practically given a blank cheque. But 
his statesmanship was ‘‘of a petty and puerile description,’ and instead 
of administering the vast territory as a public trust for the benefit of 
the State and its inhabitants, he has betrayed his trust by allowing the 
Concessionaire Companies to exercise uncontrolled dominion, and putting 
the lives and property of thousands of ‘elpless natives at the mercy of 
irresponsible and unscrupulous European If these wrongs are to be 
righted the Belgian nation must awake, compel the King to give up the 
charge that he has abused, and step into the breach herself, ‘‘ resolved 
to have no stain on her honour, even if to maintain that honour she must 
make pecuniary sacrifices.’’ 


We note two references, very interesting at the present time, to the 
slave trade for Angola and San Thomé. In 1886 Grenfell wrote in his 
diary that Lieut. Wissmann had given him a terrible indictment of Por- 
tuguese rule in (inner) Angola, referring to the active slave trade by 
negro officials with the Luba countries in order to send labourers to 
San Thomé. 


“The labourers never return. The Angolan sugar plantations are 
notoriously unhealthy ; of eighty Baluba sold to one plantation, only four 
were left three years later. The white convicts sent as soldiers or colonists 
to the Kwango region were a disgrace to Portugal . . . . and their conduct 
towards the natives was often abominable.”’ 


Sir Harry Johnston adds that the system of recruitment for San 
Thomé, though criticisable in many respects, is not so bad as the slave 
trade which still existed in Angola as late as 1885, but later on in the book 
he characterises the unblushing slave trade now carried on to the south 
of the Congo State by the chief of the Zappo-Zaps, as being as bad as 
that of the Arabs in their worst days. The Portuguese authorities in 
Angola, says our author, can no longer defend it, for, while there is 
no doubt, in his opinion, that they are well and kindly treated when once 
they reach San Thomé, 


‘‘ When their time is up they are homeless people, as it is impossible 
for them to return to their homes in the heart of Africa. Indeed, they 
have no desire to do so, knowing that they would run the risk of being 
re-enslaved or eaten by their compatriots. So they drift back into virtual 
slavery at San Thomé. But that Zappo-Zap and Portuguese half-castes 
should be allowed to carry on these devastating razzias is, indeed, a blemish 
on the fame of the Congo State and of the Kingdom of Portugal.’’ 


An attempt once made by the American missionaries on the Lulua 
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River to put a stop to this*trade ended in failure, and now the people 
who are raided by the Zappo-Zaps are in a condition of miserable un- 
happiness. 


Death of Mr. For Bourne. 


By the unexpected death of Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne at Torquay on the 2nd 
February the Aborigines Protection Society has lost a devoted Secretary, 
and the cause of freedom and justice for oppressed races an able and 
zealous champion. Mr. Fox Bourne had been connected with the Abori- 
gines Protection Society for nearly twenty years; his great knowledge 
and experience on subjects connected with the treatment and welfare of 
native races were well known, and his loss will be widely felt. 


The Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society passed the following 
resolution at their monthly meeting on the 5th February :— 

‘*The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has 
heard with deep regret of the death, on the 2nd inst., of Mr. H. R. Fox 
Bourne, for many years Secretary of the Aborigines Protection Society. 
The Committee desires to express its deep sense of the loss thus sustained 
by the anti-Slavery cause, in which the two Societies have often co-operated. 
In this co-operation the Committee has had many opportunities of appre- 
ciating the whole-hearted energy, the fulness of knowledge, and the zeal 
for the cause of humanity which animated Mr. Fox Bourne’s public work. 


‘‘ The Committee respectfully express to Mrs. Fox Bourne and her 
family their sympathy in the loss they have sustained.” 
The Anti-Slavery Society was represented by the Secretary at the 
funeral which took place at Woking. 


——_§e—— 


Meeting for Prayer. 


A MEETING of prayer and intercession for Africa, with especial refer- 
ence to the conditions of slavery existing in the Congo State and in 
Portuguese West Africa, was called at Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, on 
February 5th, when the Rev. F. B. Meyer presided, and proposed that 
an appeal for prayer on these important subjects should be issued to the 
Christian Church generally. The Rev. J. H. Harris and the Secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society made brief statements as to the present state of 
things, and other speakers were Mr. J. G. Alexander and Mr. F. W. Fox. 
It is hoped that a similar meeting will be held by the Society quarterly. 
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Anti-Slavery Erbibition at Liverpool. 


At the Missionary Exhibition, which has been held in the St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, under the auspices of the Baptist Missionary Society, a 
special Court was devoted to the subject of slavery and Congo abuses, 
at which there was a show of whips, chains, shackles, and other imple- 
ments connected with the slave trade, lent by the Anti-Slavery Society, 
the Congo Reform Association, and others, which excited considerable 
interest. On February 23rd an ‘ Anti-Slavery Day ’’ was held, when the 
Exhibition was opened by Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Mr. John Holt taking 
the chair. Mr. H. W. Nevinson and the Secretary also attended the 
Exhibition on that day, and gave addresses during the afternoon and 
evening on slavery, especially in Portuguese West Africa. At an evening 
meeting held in one of the larger halls, at which Mr. Nevinson spoke, a 
resolution was unanimously passed calling upon His Majesty’s Government 
‘* to make all possible representation to the Portuguese authorities with 
a view to terminating the system in accordance with existing treaties.”’ 

The Rev. J. H. Harris and Mrs. Harris have been in constant 
attendance at the Anti-Slavery Court, speaking on the Congo and Angola 
slavery questions. 








British & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 





. THE 


Annual General Meeting 


OF SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS 


WILL BE HELD AT ITS OFFICES 


51, DENISON HOUSE, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W., 
On Friday, April 2nd, 1909. 





The President (Sir T. FOWELL BUXTON, Bart.) 
will take the Chair at 4 p.m. 





